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is listening to conversation and note the intensity with which he
will try to imitate the talk of his elders or his exasperation when,
through lack of words or faulty pronunciation, he cannot make us
understand what he wants, we can see how strong is his desire
to master this marvellous instrument of living. The ordinary child
of two years of age is beginning to use words in combination;
his sentences consist typically of a noun and a verb, although he
will still use single words that have the function of a sentence.
But most intelligent children are rapidly acquiring a vocabulary,
and they develop a passion for naming, asking, "What's this?55
"What's that?" all day long. Not only so, but they make im-
mense efforts to put all their experience into words. For example,
the mother of one little boy recorded how he would spend almost
the whole of his day in making a running commentary on every-
thing that happened and all that he remembered of his own or
other people's activities. Many children, when they are left
tucked up in bed at night, can be heard going over the experiences
of the day, either in a string of single words or in attempts at a
sentence, sometimes appropriately used, sometimes imperfectly
understood. One can hear their pleasure in speech and the zest
with which they try to make it intelligible. Many children of this
age, however, are still afraid and silent and need the stimulus
of play and companionship and of talk with the grown-ups to
enable them to master language.
Where their store of real words is inadequate, children may
invent their own, or will speak in expressive rhythms a hotch-
potch of words and phrases, fragments of adult conversation.
Children of this age usually understand a great many more words
than they use, as is shown by their response to stories or com-
mands. Intelligent children from cultured homes will naturally
have a much larger vocabulary than duller children or those
from homes where books and papers play very little part. More-
over, children who are not talked to or played with by the grown-
ups or older children are poorer in speech at any given age than
those who enjoy the stimulus of conversation.
Children's inventiveness is often shown in language. For
example, two little girls of two-and-a-half and three-and-a-half
had an amusing game of saying "Beetons on you" to any
grown-up friend whom they liked. As they said "Beetons on
you", they attempted to pick off some small imaginary object
(beetles? or buttons?) from the garments of the approved grown-